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made the great essential difference between the art of the
older school of acting and the new:

"Light. The older stage was practically in darkness.
Consequently the actor who made the most noise invoked
the greatest amount of applause. When we note the
difference between the methods of to-day and those of
Forrest's time, for instance, we at first conclude that the
former methods are the more natural, because they sub-
stitute milder vocalisation for the older vociferation. But
it all resolves itself to a question of light. The older
lighted stages gave no scope to facial play and details of
movement. Hence more loudness was necessary. Per-
haps, Forrest, if he were to appear to-day in the style of
his time, would be laughed off the stage; but at the
same time Forrest, if he really should appear, would fit
his fine intelligence to the changed conditions, and
employ the vast advantage which light alone gives the
modern actor."

The countenance was one of his most expressive agents.
He could "frame his face to all occasions" and he con-
tinually impressed his players with the necessity of feeling
deeply the emotions of a role and reflecting them in their
faces. To illustrate the mute eloquence of facial expres-
sion, he urged them to practise a pantomimic exercise of
his own devising which he called "The Storm." He
represented a child who had been detained indoors on
account of an approaching storm. The child stands
before the window pouting. At first he sees no storm.
But presently his features resolve themselves into mingled
surprise and unwilling consciousness that the clouds are
gathering. His eyes search the heavens and his face
reflects the dread inspired by the massing clouds. A
snapping of the eyelids and quick contraction of the fortifications, ramparts,
